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1. 14 931 900 
The figures hereafter are just estimates. They have been gathered from a 


wide range of sources. Nevertheless a lot are missing, not only whole | 
countries but also within countries data about demonstrations held in various 


other cities that the ones figuring in this summary. These give us nevertheless 


a pretty good estimate of the reality of what happened on February 15": we 
were 15 millions or so, in the streets of the world. E | ] 
2. Can we free ourselves from media formats? (By Dominique Cardon = 


and Fabien Granjon) 

The construction of activist transnationals demands exceptional means for the 
co-ordination of collective actions, the circulation of information and the 
running of multipolar structures. It is for a reason that the networks fighting 
against the neoliberal handling of globalisation have developed an early and 
decisive use of the Internet. 

3. Trade Is a Women's Issue (By Bama Athreya) 

Global trade’s profits rely on the labor of women workers worldwide, as 
women make up more than half the work force in the light manufacturing 
industries that provide most of the world’s household goods. Women workers 
face a host of problems including low wages, long hours, unsafe working 
conditions, harassment, sexual abuse, and discrimination. Trade negotiators 
have begun to discuss women’s issues but are still a long way from developing practical protections for women workers. 
4. 2002: Assessing a Pivotal Year (By Soren Ambrose) 

In the new world that we have come to face in the U.S. since September 11th and in the Bush Administration’s decision 
to aggressively pursue the secret longings of the imperialist right wing, we find that the World Bank is being used quite 
plainly to reward those countries that support U.S. goals. Pakistan has won unprecedented levels of generosity in debt 
relief from the Bank, and Turkey, facing a crisis similar to Argentina’s, has been allowed to take out loans far in excess of 
the quota a member country would normally be limited to. 

5. The Reemergence Of Balance-Of-Power Politics (By Walden Bello) 

To be sure, the first lesson is discouraging: that unchallenged superpower status stimulates conflict, not peace. This did 
not seem so clear in the immediate aftermath of the Cold War. Then, there was widespread in the West an expectation 
that the US would use its sole superpower status to undergird a multilateral order that would institutionalize its hegemony 
but assure an Augustan peace globally. 
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150 000 in Montreal (weather: -20°C and windy) 


Finland 
20 to 30 000 in Helsinki 


France 
250 000 in Paris (100 000 — Police estimate) 
500 000 in al the country (72 cities) 


Germany 
500 000 in Berlin 


Greece 
250 000 in Athens 


Hungary 
50 to 60 000 in Budapest 


Ireland 
100 000 in various demonstrations 


Island 
4 000 in Reykjavik (Total Pop. 180 000 persons) 


Israel 
3 000 in Tel Aviv 


Italia 
3 000 000 in Rome (650 000 — police estimate) 


Japan 
25 000 on Friday the 14” in Tokyo + 3 000 on the 15" 


Mexico 
50 000 in Mexico City 


Norway 
60 000 in Oslo 


Netherlands 
100 000 in Amsterdam 


Philippines 
3 to 4 000 


Portugal 
11 demonstrations 
100 000 in Lisbon 


Slovenia 
5 to 10 000 in Ljubljana 


South Africa 
10 to 15 000 in Johannesburg 


Spain 

6 930 900 (organizers) / 4 847 900 (press) / 2 665 600 
(police) 

57 cities and in particular 

Barcelona: 2.000.000 

Madrid: 1.000.000 

Valencia: 500.000 





Sevilla: 250.000 

Oviedo: 200.000 

Las Palmas (Las Canarias): 100.000 
Cadiz: 70.000 


Switzerland 
40 000 in Bern 


Sweden 
120 000 in Stockholm 


Syria 
200 000 in Damascus 


United Kingdom 
2 000 000 in London (750 000 — police estimate) 
80 000 in Glasgow 


United States 

For your information and amusement: The New York 
Times had an article with the headline: "1.5 million 
demonstrate in Europe." If you carefully read the article, 
which left out the Iberian peninsula and all the smaller 
European countries, and added up the police estimates 
for London, Rome, Berlin, Paris and Glasgow reported 
in the article, it still was more than 2 million. | think the 
Times doesn't have its editorial board do its accounting. 
(John C.) 

300 to 500 000 in New York Cities 

200 000 in San Francisco 

100 000 in Los Angeles 

Smaller number in 100s of different cities 


Can we free ourselves from media formats? 


By Dominique CARDON and Fabien GRANJON, 
sociologists. 
Translation. 
translator (*) 


Jane Holister. Coorditrad volunteer 


The alter-globalisation movement and the Internet 


The construction of activist transnationals demands 
exceptional means for the co-ordination of collective 
actions, the circulation of information and the running of 
multipolar structures. It is for a reason that the networks 
fighting against the neoliberal handling of globalisation 
have developed an early and decisive use of the 
Internet. Separated geographically and rarely having 
the opportunity of meeting each other beyond important 
gatherings, members of the  alter-globalisation 
movement have incorporated the web into most of their 
activities (1). Internet technologies are thus participating 
in the constitution of a new catalogue of collective 
action (2) (calls for mobilisation, alert networks, virtual 
sit-ins, on-line petitions, mail-bombing, etc.). Internet 
distribution lists also encourage new forms of co- 
operation and of production and circulation of 
information. In a small amount of time, the web has 
become the principal area of visibility for the thoughts 
and actions of the alter-globalisation movement. Even if 
its audience remains limited to a nebula of activists and 


interested journalists, the coverage on the web of 
counter-summits (Seattle, Prague, Quebec, Genoa, 
Porto Alegre, Florence, etc.) is radically different from 
that of traditional media. Even though the distinction is 
artificial, it is not difficult to remark that this alternative 
production of on-line information is more documented, 
better illustrated, more controversial and far more 
focused on globalisation issues than that produced by 
the professional press (3). 


‘Anti-hegemonic’ and ‘perspectivist’ criticism of the 
media 


Criticism of the media is central to the constitution of the 
alter-globalisation movement. It has inspired the 
creation of influential watchdogs such as FAIR 
(Fairness and Accuracy In Reporting), an NGO carrying 
out surveillance of journalistic coverage of alter- 
globalisation activities. Amongst the founding members 
of ATTAC are to be found several French press 
publications (Le Monde Diplomatique, Charlie Hebdo, 
Politis...) who also take up positions that criticise the 
functioning of the journalistic world. This need for 
vigilance constitutes one of the most widely shared 
sentiments of alter-globalisation activists, who pay 
particular attention to the fabrication of dominant 
representations, and to the risk of seeing themselves 
one day prevented from expressing themselves freely. 
We would like to underline the fact that if Internet plays 
an important role in the constitution of a world 
movement of resistance to neo-liberalism, it is notably 
because it offers an experimental terrain for new 
publications searching for alternatives to the most 
criticised media practices. 


In short, we can isolate two separate lines of criticism 
levelled against the media by the alter-globalisations 
movements (4). The first criticism, for which the Monde 
Diplomatique is the official representative in France, 
can be called ‘anti-hegemonic’. The paper is committed 
to highlighting the propagandist function of the 
‘ideological globalisation machinery’ of the traditional 
media, and call for the creation of a ‘critical counter- 
power’. Strengthened by its numerous publishing 
successes (P. Bourdieu, N. Chomsky, S. Halimi, |. 
Ramonet), it denounces in bulk the allegiance of the 
press to the politico-financial world, the reducing of 
journalistic space to its professional concerns, the 
search for profit and sensationalism. With marked 
differences of opinion between the various authors, 
journalists are asked to reproduce dominant lines of 
thought through ideology, through connivance, or 
through the constraints exercised on the production of 
information. It is only in this last case that anti- 
hegemony critics credit journalists with sufficient lucidity 
with regards to the media system to enable them to 
participate in the formulating of requests and 
alternatives. The questions of truth and error, of 
deception and short-sightedness are decisive ones. 
And it is striking to note that the alternatives put forward 
by anti-hegemonic criticism of the media reveal a strong 
likeness to the work of social scientists. For example: 
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reference to scientific accuracy; maximum objectivity; 
long periods of investigation; a separation from short 
formats and formulas; low integration of the reader in 
the editor’s preoccupations. Those arguing against the 
hegemony of the media feel the need to produce 
second expert opinions. 


A second criticism of the media, of libertarian 
inspiration, is raised against the closed circle of 
information producers and the maintenance of an 
asymmetry regarding the reader. The perspectivist critic 
refuses the monopolisation of the written word by 
professionals, representatives and experts. Less 
focused on the question of truth as on subjective 
expression, it is principally committed to defending and 
promoting speakers’ rights. It gains its inspiration from 
manifestos defending community, alternative or radical 
(5) media, and has recently been embodied in the 
autonomous positions of Harry Cleaver (6) or Michael 
Hardt and Toni Negri (7) with their ‘multitude’ themes. It 
maintains, what is more, close ties with the positions 
supported by political activists for free software. Facing 
the monopolistic tendencies at large, the perspectivist 
critics call for the creation of outlets for free speech. It 
campaigns for a freedom from the constraints imposed 
by media formats, which tend to privilege positions held 
by speakers who are capable of honouring established 
cultural and social requirements, and keep at a distance 
those who, not possessing the qualities and 
competence demanded, who are not. 


If these two lines of criticism, anti-hegemonic and 
perspectivist, are sometimes mixed up, the traditions in 
thinking that nourish them are noticeably different. The 
first, essentially centred on criticism of the functioning of 
the field of journalism, is often very critical of the ‘naive’ 
postulates of the ‘participationists’, of their relativism 
and of their fascination for Internet technologies (9). 
The latter consider that the denouncement of what the 
French refer to as ‘la pensée unique’ (dominant single- 
track thinking) constitutes an insufficient proposition for 
creating real alternatives. This is because it does not 
guarantee against the reconstitution of other forms of 
confiscation of the written or spoken word, either by 
experts or by representatives of activist organisations. 


It is striking to note that these two lines of criticism 
express themselves via the two big families of 
mechanisms established on the Internet by the alter- 
globalisation movement: the counter-evaluation sites 
and the media activist sites. This distinction does not 
intend to sum up an_ interlocking whole of 
communication formats, of techniques for the 
distribution of information and models for the sharing of 
editorial resources between different publications. It 
simply aims to indicate two separate tendencies within 
the field of activism on the web. This field offers a large 
amount of resources for the constitution of more or less 
experimental alternative media. The technical plasticity 
of such a tool encourages the invention of innovative 
media forms. The costs of development and production 
are reduced and distribution problems are limited. It 
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integrates the various professions of the journalistic 
production line, who are increasingly easily organised 
by editors with a minimum of competence in computing. 
The work of production of information is mainly 
voluntary. Finally, by undoubtedly borrowing from the 
free information culture, the environment of French 
information activists has developed practices of co- 
operation and exchange of articles between the various 
publications and organisations. 


A few alter-globalisation sites: 
Second expert opinion sites: 


- Attac : http://attac.org/ 

- Les Cybersolidaires : http://www.cybersolidaires.org 
- Les Pénélopes : http://www.penelopes.org 

- Mediasol : http://www. mediasol.org 
: InterActivist Infos 
http://slash.autonomedia.org/ 

- Transnationale : http://www.transnationale.org 


Exchange 


Media activist sites: 


- Carta : http://www.carta.org/ 

- Centre des médias alternatifs du Québec 
http://www.cmaq.net/ 

- Independent Media Center : http://www. indymedia.org/ 
- Nodo50 : http://www.nodo50.org 

- Samizdat : http://www.samizdat.net 

- Sherwood Comunicazione : http://www.sherwood. it/ 


Second expert opinion sites 


The ‘counter-hegemonic’ sites on Internet are 
numerous. A certain number are activist ‘webzines’ 
having no outlet apart from the Internet, such as the 
cyber-feminist sites ‘Les Pénélopes’ or ‘Cybersolidaire’, 
the Internet citizens’ site ‘Place Publique’, or ‘Mediasol’, 
the site for a solidary economy. Others include the web 
sites for paper publications, or for media collectives 
having a clearly ‘committed’ editorial line on the side of 
the alter-globalisation movement (Rouge, Politis, 
Témoignage Chrétien...). Others again are linked to 
groups of activist associations (Attac, No Pasaran, Les 
Amis de la Terre...). Others again are produced at times 
of mobilisation, such as the ‘Farandole internationale de 
information indépendante’ (La Ciranda — international 
site for independent information) which was created to 
articulate the various journalistic productions stemming 
from the World Social Forum of Porto Alegre. These 
media sometimes place themselves in a position of 
rivalry to the public territory of the mass media, notably 
for the coverage of demonstrations and counter- 
summits. But they define themselves above all as 
outlets for second opinions, proposing discussion over 
specific questions that combines specialisation with a 
sense of indignation. On the themes of water, third 
world debt, women, north-south inequality or the 
patenting of living organisms, they take in the editorial 
productions of university professors and _ lecturers, 
intellectuals and thinking activists who are committed to 





varying degrees to the alter-globalisation movement. 
These media apply techniques of media criticism which, 
without being original or reserved to the web, can 
practise in a continued and public manner. They carry 
out a sometimes extremely technical surveillance of the 
activities of international organisations, as do the 
‘Breves OMC (bulletins on the World Trade 
Organisation) published by the international treaties 
group of Attac Marseille. They apply continual pressure 
in order to obtain documents and information which are 
then distributed — as on the site ‘transnationale.org’, 
which maps out the capitalist links of multinationals — 
and following which, they exercise their right to put 
tenacious questions to their opponent. 


Anti-hegemonic sites for second expert opinions finally 
characterise themselves by the opening up of the 
writing formats proposed. You can find long or short 
texts, objective or committed, moderate or radical, 
institutional or taking the form of personal witnesses. 
The second opinion papers are to be found next to 
activist texts, developing a proximity that encourages 
the passage from a position of ‘knowledgeable expert’ 
to that of ‘intellectual specialist’ (10). By offering 
answers to light-weight coverage of information and 
format constraints imposed on journalistic productions, 
the anti-hegemonic second opinion sites offer, however, 
new targets for criticism. They take the risk of 
transferring to the Internet a new specialist's debate 
between intellectuals close to the organisations and 
thinking activists — one that is closed in upon itself and 
not easily accessible for new readers or contributors 


(11). 
Media activist mechanisms 


Media activist sites can bee seen as attempts to create 
perspectivist media opening up the right to make an 
opinion to the general public, and to erase the border 
between voluntary producers of information (texts from 
activists or personal testimonials), and the professionals 
(journalists and experts). Media activism denounces at 
the same time the illusory objectivity of the information 
professionals and the authoritarian stance of an activist 
elite that, for them, represent the two principal regimes 
eliminating freedom of speech. Their criticism is also 
directed towards the centralising, conformist, 
authoritarian and oppressive character of central media. 
They offer as an antidote a space for the distribution of 
alternative information that is self-organised, supple, a 
priori free from all censorship and offers a public gallery 
for the multitude of individual and collective actors that 
sketch out the elusive edges of the alter-globalisation 
movement. This libertarian inspiration finds its source in 
the tradition of alternative media that has been 
particularly lively in North and South America since the 
beginning of the 1970’s, and that has also particularly 
developed around community radios, video activism, 
and through the experience of alternative social centres 
in Italy (12). 


Born in November 1999 from the Direct Action Network 
during the Seattle summit, the Indymedia network 
(Independent Media Center) embodies the culture of 
autonomy in the field of activist Internet (13). It does not 
officially have anyone in charge, and has an 
organisational structure that is supple and discreet. The 
80 Indymedia committees spread across twenty or so 
countries function on a decentralised and _ self- 
organising basis. Other media activist sites can be 
compared to this organisation, such as the ‘Centre des 
médias alternatifs du Québec’ (CMAQ — the alternative 
media centre of Quebec) (14). The principal 
characteristic of these media is that of supporting the 
principle of open publishing, allowing all individuals who 
wish to do so the possibility of publishing on line, almost 
instantaneously and in various languages, all types of 
documents (texts, sound recordings, fixed or animated 
images). Most of the time, in a strict application of 
transparency, the animators refuse to exercise an 
editorial control. The editors of CMAQ however attempt 
to filter abusive texts or ‘hate mail’, while at the same 
time upholding the principle of open publishing. New 
texts are published immediately on the site, but under 
the specific heading ‘waiting for validation’. The working 
model for media activists attempts in as far as it is 
possible to promote a collaborative structure minimising 
authority. Mistrustful of voting procedures, delegation 
and representation, the media activists prefer a 
principle of consensus. In opposition to criticism 
developed in the media for second expert opinions, 
which tend to use more usual forms of denunciation 
(companies, states and international organisations are 
the persecutors; their victims workers and peasants), 
the media activist sites expose forces of state 
repression (police and army), and defend those without 
rights, housing, permits, or work. They attempt to put 
information directly into the hands of activists (tracts, 
meeting-places, direct on-line coverage’ of 
demonstrations, etc.), and remain mistrustful of 
hierarchical forms of control and supervision of 
mobilisations. 


Since there is no control exercised over the posted 
texts, the contributions to the Indymedia France site are 
extremely varied. Certain opinions emancipate 
themselves from the conventions of specialist, 
journalistic or activist writing and adopt a very 
subjective style. You find grouped together activist 
meetings, commented reproductions of press articles, 
personal exchanges between activists, petitions, 
theoretical texts or opinions unleashing a cascade of 
replies, complaints, poems and insults. Contrary to the 
second opinion media, who in fact offer little room for 
debate, the media activist mechanisms rely greatly on 
distribution lists and forums (not oriented towards 
decision-making) in which are discussed, often in a 
cacophony of different points of view, the pertinence 
and content of the contributions. Without doubt this 
variety of formats of expression is in principle necessary 
for the providing of a field of expression for non- 
professionals. It has to be stated, however, that in the 
majority of cases, these areas of self-expression tend to 
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close themselves off in a circle — albeit open and 
permeable — of hardened activists, particularly in terms 
of the high level of politicisation and radical points of 
view. The model of open publishing is fragile. If it is an 
answer to the ‘demand for an area of publication open 
to the polyphony of active subjects of the movement’, it 
nevertheless has difficulty escaping the ‘traps of a 
‘forum’ where everything is tipped out in a heap, from 
factual information to humorous texts, via tracts or 
article analysis 15’. Moreover, it leaves the door open to 
provocation, such as the infiltration of anti-Semite texts 
which pushed the organisers to freeze the French 
Indymedia site. Without being contested in principle, the 
debates of the media activist community today question 
the undesirable effects of open publishing in order to try 
and establish rules of moderation and collective control 
of publishing formats. 


Re-arming critical speech 


The alternative media of alter-globalisation do not offer 
solutions that are radically different from the problems 
encountered by the central media. They share the same 
issues, affront the same events and question the facts 
with the same _ interpretative tools. However the 
technical resources of these media, the absence of 
profit demands and the voluntary nature of the 
contributors relieve them of a certain number of 
constraints which weigh far more heavily on the 
production of information within traditional media 
formats. What is more, the re-arming of critical 
discussion is made possible within these centres for 
Opinion by shifting constraints that habitually weigh on 
the editor onto the receiver. By presupposing the 
reader to be active and participating in the production of 
the information, or to be a concerned and curious 
specialist, the publishing mechanisms of _alter- 
globalisation free themselves from writing formats 
imposed in order to facilitate contact with a large 
audience with little time to spare. They facilitate 
counter-enquiries, polemics, and _ testimonies of 
witnesses and victims. But in doing so, they also take 
the risk of reducing their public to a restricted circle of 
activists, experts and journalists — the only populations 
who are prepared to navigate such an entanglement of 
writing-matter (16). Commitment to these mechanisms 
therefore only benefits individuals endowed with a 
social and cultural capital allowing them to have both a 
definite interest in politics and a minimum of proficiency 
in modern technology. 


With a tense but not broken relationship with the work 
of central media, this editorial production on the Internet 
exercises a certain influence on the coverage of 
globalisation phenomena. Firstly because the 
journalists are undoubtedly the first to collect the 
information from these sites and some have forged 
strong interdependent relationships with the organisers 
and activists concerned with the ‘anti-globalisation web’ 
(17). But also because the statements and the way of 
making them that are developed by these media have 
helped revive a new force and form to the debate on 
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international criticism. Even though Internet is only the 
support for the re-arming of critical debate, it must be 
stated that it has allowed the raising of prohibitions 
concerning forms of argument and the tone of ideas 
expressed (18). The second opinion media have given 
strength to certain formats of statement of opinion by 
instating the rhetoric of proof, of vigilance and of 
investigation. The media activists have explored 
formats of expression that encourage personal 
testimony, calls for mobilisation and anger. Yet can we 
give these media the credit of transformations whose 
explanation is mainly to be found in the analysis of 
relations between activist and intellectual fields? What 
is more, is this really the issue? One of the recurrent 
debates in the field of radical media is to decide 
whether activist media should be conceived of as an 
alternative to conventional media space, that attempts 
to compete with it, reform it or impose a new agenda 
upon it? Or should they be a ‘citizen’s media’ (19) with 
an aim of multiplying mechanisms of reflection at the 
heart of the activists’ universe, of encouraging the 
experience of putting their commitments down in type, 
and of transforming ‘the democratisation of information’ 
into a local, targeted and specific issue for each fight 
they embark upon. 


Dominique CARDON et Fabien GRANJON 


For information on this article please contact 
fabien.granjon@rd.francetelecom.com 


First published in the revue “Mouvements”, n° 25: 
‘Seattle, Porto Alegre, Florence...naissance d’un contre- 
pouvoir’, La Découverte, Paris, January-February 2003. 
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Trade Is a Women's Issue 


By Bama Athreya, deputy director of the International 
Labor Rights Fund 


From coffee to computers, women workers provide the 
labor that creates the goods that appear in the world’s 
supermarkets and department stores. Women workers 
are good for trade, but is trade good for women 
workers? U.S. and global trade rules have a long way to 
go before they will provide women with the protections 
needed to ensure even basic and decent workplaces. 


Trade liberalization and the rise of export-oriented 
industries rely on female wage labor, particularly in 
manufacturing. The World Development Report 
estimates that women constitute 70-90% of workers in 
export processing zones (EPZs) worldwide. In 
agricultural industries, women make up approximately 
43% of the formally documented agricultural work force, 
according to the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAQ). FAO studies note that when including informal 
participation in this sector, particularly in developing 
countries, women may produce well over half of the 
world’s food. In short, the world’s consumers rely on 
female labor. 


In fifty years of global trade negotiations, some things 
have changed. At least women’s issues have finally 
made it onto the trade and diplomatic agenda. As a 
result of the 1995 UN World Conference on Women in 
Beijing, the Clinton administration established an 
Interagency Task Force on Women, with a separate 
high-level working group on Women in the Global 
Economy. 


By the late 1990s, it was not unusual to find trade 
negotiators sitting down with women’s rights 
organizations to hear their concerns. For example, the 
regional trade group Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC), consisting of 21 member “economies,” held 
ministerial meetings on women’s issues in 1997, 1998, 
and 1999. However, such consultations have not 
translated into bargaining proposals, and women’s 
rights organizations are increasingly allied with labor 
and environmental groups in citing the fundamental 
failure of trade to benefit the world’s poor. A convening 
of women NGOs from throughout Asia declared that 
“women oppose globalization” in Malaysia in 1999. 
Workshops on trade and women’s rights have become 
an increasingly integral part of popular convenings 
around trade fora and meetings of the international 
financial institutions. Women’s organizations worldwide 
even established an International Gender and Trade 
Network in late 1999 to educate the public about the 
adverse effects of trade agreements on women. 


The sweatshop issue has been of particular concern to 
women’s movements around the world, and it is no 
wonder. Scenes of life in sweatshops have provided 
consumers with a graphic illustration of the problem: a 
work force that is overwhelmingly young, single, and 
female is pitted against a management that is 
overwhelmingly middle-aged and male. It is hard to see 
how the global trade rules have benefited women, when 
the vast majority of new jobs available to women are 
just sweatshop jobs. 
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What’s wrong with these jobs? Women in developing 
countries generally receive lower pay than men for the 
same work, according to data from the International 
Labor Organization (ILO); at best, women average 50- 
80% of wages earned by their male counterparts. 
Female workers do not enjoy the same benefits as male 
workers, since women are more often relegated to 
contract work without any social welfare benefits, and 
they are the first to be laid off in times of economic 
difficulty. Women are also less likely to be given 
opportunities for training or promotion. 


The litany of routine abuses suffered by women workers 
worldwide in the light manufacturing industries has 
been well-documented. They are forced to work long 
hours for wages that often do not even meet the 
minimum guaranteed by local law. For instance, 
workweeks of 60 to 80 hours are routine in China and 
many parts of Southeast Asia, according to reports by 
the National Labor Committee, Clean Clothes 
Campaign, and others. The Maquila Health and Safety 
Support Network reports that women workers worldwide 
are routinely exposed to extremely unsafe working 
conditions, resulting in illness, loss of limbs, or even 
loss of lives. Far from progressing, the U.S. government 
seems to be backpedaling on these issues. The 
Interagency Task Force on Women has been inactive 
under President Bush, and women’s issues are 
nowhere present in the trade negotiating priorities of the 
current U.S. administration. 


U.S. trade agreements fail to address women workers' 
problems 


- Trade agreements may contain general language 
addressing workers’ rights, but in many cases these 
standards do not include specific protections for 
women. 

- Trade unions have found it difficult to organize women 
workers, and workplace problems specific to women 
have sometimes remained unresolved. 

- The core labor standards do not deal with pervasive 
forms of discrimination against women, such as sexual 
harassment. 


Beginning in the mid-1980s, Congress passed a series 
of laws that directly linked U.S. trade benefits to a set of 
worker rights criteria. The first of these programs, the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, contained only a one-line 
reference to workers’ rights, but in 1984 the 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) program, 
which allows more than 4,000 products from 140 
developing countries to enter the U.S. market duty-free, 
incorporated a definition of workers’ rights that has 
become standard in all subsequent U.S. legislation. The 
GSP’s labor clause included the right to associate and 
bargain collectively, prohibitions on forced labor and 
child labor, and the right to “decent” working conditions, 
including an acceptable minimum wage. 
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In order to be eligible for GSP benefits, a country must 
have a per capita Gross National Product (GNP) below 
$10,000 per year. The labor clause was intended to 
ensure that countries given a special trade privilege 
would be held to basic standards of decency in 
employment. However, notably absent from the GSP 
labor clause is the right to a workplace free from 
discrimination, something the ILO recognizes as a core 
labor right. 


Even if this core right were included in U.S. trade 
legislation, it would be merely a first step in addressing 
the most fundamental rights violations suffered by 
women workers around the globe. Many women in both 
formal and informal employment find it impossible to 
gain access to freedom of association and the right to 
bargain collectively. 


Even in formal employment, the right to organize is a 
remote dream for most women workers. For example, 
Bangladesh, one of the world’s top producers of 
garments for the U.S. market, has long prohibited 
organizing in its EPZs, while Kenya, a top U.S. trading 
partner in sub-Saharan Africa, bans union organizing in 
practice. In both of these countries, the majority of 
workers in the EPZs are women. Moreover, in light 
manufacturing industries, where women dominate the 
workplace, industrial settings are often so highly 
regimented that the time and space to organize are 
virtually nonexistent, and repression of workers’ 
attempts to organize is often brutal. 


In addition, male-dominated trade unions in some 
countries have been slow to organize young female 
manufacturing workers. Although trade unionists in 
Central America are beginning to support organizing 
drives in the export processing areas, many female 
workers still rely on women’s organizations, not unions, 
to help them gain labor protections. 


Women workers face particular constraints and 
challenges not covered by these core labor rights. 
Human Rights Watch reports in 1996 and 1998 
documented the systematic use of pregnancy testing in 
Mexican factories producing clothing, electronic goods, 
and household appliances for export to the United 
States. Women who were interviewed reported that 
they were mistreated and forced to resign if they 
became pregnant. Some recounted that they had been 
assigned to strenuous jobs that required heavy lifting, 
after supervisors learned they were pregnant; rather 
than risk losing their meager-but-much-needed 
incomes, these women simply forced themselves to 
carry out the more strenuous work. 


A 2002 report by the International Labor Rights Fund 
(ILRF) documents violence against women_ in 
agricultural industries in Kenya. Many women 
harvesting coffee and tea for export have kept silent 
about extreme sexual harassment—even rape—by their 
supervisors in order to keep their jobs. 





Required to live on the plantations, these women have 
no means of escape, and no laws exist to protect them 
from being assaulted by supervisors in the fields. The 
Kenya research also revealed that supervisors 
frequently withhold, or threaten to withhold, women 
workers’ pay in order to coerce them to submit to sexual 
advances. 


Preliminary data gathered by the ILRF suggests that 
similar abuses are taking place among major U.S. 
trading partners in Latin America and Asia, including 
Thailand, Mexico, and the Dominican Republic, but little 
documentation exists. Nevertheless, it appears that 
submission to sexual abuse may be among the 
untallied costs of retaining one’s job in the global 
economy. 


Recommendations for a new US foreign policy 

- Washington must include antidiscrimination language 
in its definition of “internationally recognized worker 
rights.” 

- The U.S. should take an active role in encouraging 
further work by the ILO to address discrimination 
against women. 

- The U.S. must acknowledge its responsibility to uphold 
international standards of particular relevance to 
women workers. 


On August 6, 2002, the GSP program was renewed by 
Congress until December 31, 2006. During the 
legislative process on GSP renewal and the broader 
Trade Promotion Authority for the president (TPA, 
popularly known as Fast Track), an amendment in the 
Senate added nondiscrimination to the list of required 
worker rights. Unfortunately, that amendment was 
removed when reconciling the House and Senate 
versions of the bill, leaving the GSP—and all 
subsequent trade legislation—without antidiscrimination 
protection. Such a clause would simply bring the GSP 
into full conformity with core worker rights as defined by 
the ILO. It would also highlight the problems of 
vulnerable women workers in developing countries and 
provide a remediation process through the GSP 
complaints mechanism. Trade pacts that do not 
reference the GSP language, such as the Andean 
Trade Preferences Act and the TPA, would still require 
a separate amendment to include nondiscrimination in 
their definition of worker rights. 


Alarmingly, new agreements currently being considered 
do not meet even the inadequate standards set by the 
GSP program, and it appears that despite growing 
pressure from civil society both in the U.S. and its 
trading partners, the Bush administration is even less 
responsive to the needs of women workers than was 
the Clinton administration. The Office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative has emphasized that its current 
negotiating priorities will be the Central America Free 
Trade Agreement (CAFTA), the Free Trade Area of the 
Americas (FTAA), and the Southern Africa Free Trade 
and Development Agreement (SAFTDA). These new 
agreements will reference not the GSP language but 


rather the TPA legislation. The TPA language simply 
requires that trading nations uphold their own labor 
laws, though these laws are often inadequate and 
poorly enforced. 


The TPA does provide some proactive language 
regarding U.S. assistance to trading partners to enable 
them to improve compliance with basic ILO standards, 
and the proposed South Africa regional agreement 
intriguingly suggests that development issues will be 
linked with trade negotiations. U.S. negotiators should: 
(1) bring labor rights, broadly defined to include 
necessary protections for women workers, to the table 
when discussing the new agreements with Latin 
American and southern African nations, (2) insist on 
GSP-like conditionality, linking access to U.S. markets 
with improved labor rights protections and enforcement, 
and (3) enable governments to meet the labor 
requirements — through generous _ development 
assistance. 


There is also a need to expand the thinking of 
policymakers regarding an adequate basket of labor 
rights protections. In 1998, the ILO, chief arbiter of 
international worker rights, identified a small handful of 
core labor rights. These are: 

- the right to associate (ILO Convention No. 87); 

- the right to organize and bargain collectively (ILO 
Convention No. 98); 

- equal employment opportunity and nondiscrimination 
(ILO Convention Nos. 100 and 111); 

- prohibition of forced labor (ILO Convention Nos. 29 
and 105); and 

- prohibition of child labor (ILO Convention Nos.138 and 
182). 


Although providing minimum labor standards, including 
an obligation to prohibit employment discrimination, this 
bundle does not sufficiently address the multitude of 
problems faced by women in the work force. Advocates 
should consider the ILO core labor rights a bare 
minimum and seek acceptance of a much broader set 
of issues as part of any social clause discussion. If ILO 
conventions on family responsibilities (156) and on 
homework (179) were added, many more women would 
benefit. Moreover, more work is needed to ensure that 
the ILO sufficiently defines and addresses two of the 
most common problems faced by women workers 
worldwide: the inability to earn a wage sufficient to 
maintain minimally acceptable living standards, and 
exposure to harassment and violence in the workplace. 
The ILO has neither defined nor incorporated into its 
conventions a definition of sexual harassment; this 
should be an immediate goal of advocates worldwide. 


Finally, the U.S. government should ratify and become 
party to the sole international instrument that does offer 
any sort of guidance related to the rights of working 
women: the International Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women 
(CEDAW). Fully 170 countries, approximately 90% of 
the United Nations membership, have ratified this 
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convention, including even Afghanistan and Saudi 
Arabia. CEDAW is relevant to women’s workplace 
rights insofar as it codifies the obligation of 
governments to: (1) eliminate discrimination in 
education, vocational training, and employment, (2) 
protect workplace rights to health and safety, maternity 
and family leave, and social security, (3) prohibit sexual 
harassment, and (4) affirmatively guarantee women’s 
rights to access credit. Signed by President Carter in 
1979, CEDAW languishes to this day in Congress, 
where the Senate has repeatedly refused even to allow 
a vote on the convention. During 2002, the Democratic 
leadership of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
moved to bring CEDAW ratification to the full Senate, 
but a hostile executive branch lobbied hard against the 
move. Now that Republicans are once again in control 
of the Senate, there is little immediate prospect for 
progress on CEDAW ratification. If the rights of working 
women are to be fully protected globally (including in 
the U.S.), all branches of the U.S. government need to 
drop their opposition to CEDAW and, at long last, let the 
Senate ratify this convention. 

Bama 


Contact for this article 


bama.athreya@ilrf.or 
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2002: Assessing a Pivotal Year 


By Soren Ambrose. 50 Years is Enough Network/ New 
Voices on Globalization 


Seattle, Three Years After 


We find ourselves writing this piece during the third 
anniversary of “Seattle.” Once simply a name for a 
pleasant city in the Pacific Northwest, “Seattle” now 
carries an almost mythical significance: it symbolizes to 
this day the turning point in public awareness of the 
Global Justice Movement in the U.S., as the large 
demonstrations and the meltdown in official 
negotiations at the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
ministerial meeting in Seattle, November 30 - 
December 3, 1999 captured the U.S. media’s and 
public’s imaginations. 


In assessing the impact of Seattle after the passage of 
three years, we see a mixed picture, and of course it’s 
not always easy to determine what is cause and what is 
effect. There has been a virtual stalemate in the 
progress of corporate globalization through formal 
channels since the spectacular failure of the attempt to 
open a new round of trade negotiations in Seattle. In 
this issue of Economic Justice News, Sarah Anderson 
reviews the lack of progress in trade negotiations 
despite the nominal victory that wealthy countries 
claimed last November in Doha, Qatar in opening a 
“development round” -- so named because they 
promised to prioritize the needs of the most 
impoverished countries. Even President Bush’s victory 
in getting “fast track” trade authority approved -- by one 
vote! -- in Congress hinged on his exploitation of the 
“war on terrorism.” 
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The International Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
have, of course, come in for more scrutiny since 
Seattle, thanks to successful large mobilizations in April 
2000 and September 2002 in Washington, and in 
September 2000 in Prague. We continue to pressure 
the institutions, and have seen heir influence slip as a 
result of our continued, unified opposition and their own 
incompetence. 


Just before Seattle, the institutions launched their most 
concrete response to years of protests against 
structural adjustment -- the “poverty reduction strategy” 
(PRS) process, which calls for governments and civil 
societies in borrowing countries to come up with their 
own development _ plans. Most civil society 
organizations now agree with our original prediction that 
the institutions would not countenance real participation 
in mapping the policies that matter most to them -- the 
“macro” issues of trade, investment, subsidies, currency 
values, etc. -- and that the resulting programs would 
therefore differ little from the old structural adjustment 
programs. Fortunately, the determination of civil society 
organizations to monitor and critique the PRS process 
has prevented the institutions from getting much 
mileage out of this transparent attempt to create the 
illusion of “participation” and “ownership” where little or 
none exists. 


Latin America, Crucible of Resistance 


As Stasy McDougall writes in this issue, the policies 
demanded by the IMF and World Bank have been 
further discredited by the catastrophic economic 
collapse in Argentina over the last year. In the East 
Asian financial crisis of 1997-98, the IMF could claim 
that they were not in charge when things began to slip, 
but in Argentina, the government had been perhaps the 
most eager student of the IMF, with Finance Minister 
Domingo Cavallo racing to outdo his mentors in 
Washington since 1990. The government and political 
system of Argentina certainly deserve a good deal of 
blame for the catastrophe, but its terms were made 
possible by the IMF, and then greatly intensified by the 
IMF’s demands for further austerity in a time of virtual 
bankruptcy. Although Argentina has slipped from the 
front pages of U.S. newspapers, the crisis there has not 
receded, and IMF officials are aware that every day of 
suffering there increases the damage done to the IMF’s 
reputation worldwide. 


Argentina has been a bellwether for the entire 
continent of South America. It was, after all, the most 
affluent country in the region for decades, and its recent 
humiliation after a decade of applause from the IMF has 
fanned the flames of suspicion and discontent that were 
already heating up in other countries. Uruguay, with its 
economic dependence on Argentina, has seen its 
economy bottom out despite its own policy moderation. 
Ecuador has just elected Lucio Guttierez, the army 
general who served briefly as nominal head of an 
indigenous-led coup against IMF policies in 2000. In 





Bolivia, the popular movements that rose up in 
Cochabamba against World Bank-mandated water 
privatization and in the southern regions against U.S. 
incursions on agriculture in the name of the “war on 
drugs” led to the surprising success of Evo Morales, the 
first indigenous candidate to vie seriously for the 
presidency, and who now controls an influential bloc in 
the national parliament. In Chile, often considered the 
most stable and contented country on the continent, 
protests against policies of “labor flexibility” have sprung 
up. Paraguay is now facing its own economic crisis; the 
central bank governor and finance minister resigned at 
the end of November when the legislature refused to 
approve austerity policies demanded by the IMF. 
Venezuela and Colombia, of course, have their unique 
crises going on, both of which are at least partly rooted 
in discontent with “free market” economics and its 
resulting gross disparities. 


Most encouraging of all has been Brazil, by far the 
largest country, and one of the ten largest economies in 
the world. There Luiz Inacio “Lula” da Silva was elected 
President, as the Workers Party (PT) swept to a 
massive victory which also gave it more seats in the 
federal legislature than any other party. Lula won for 
many reasons, but prominent in every analysis has 
been his opposition to the standard IMF/World Bank 
policies. While it is not clear how much leeway Lula will 
have in unchaining Brazil from conditions attached to a 
massive $30 billion loan arranged a few months before 
the election to offset market panic in the wake of 
Argentina’s collapse and the prospect of a PT victory, 
he clearly offers the best hope of creating and 
implementing new alternatives that will re-assert 
Brazilian sovereignty. Lula has done much to try to 
soothe establishment concerns about radical economic 
policy change, and his much-deflated rhetoric in the last 
year has caused concern among many long-time 
supporters. His one-time condemnation of the Free 
Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA), for example, has 
softened to a willingness to negotiate, albeit with a firm 
promise to re-structure the talks to preserve Brazil’s 
interests. But there is ample reason to hope that once 
he is inaugurated on January 1, he will not only feel 
freer to voice his true opinions, but that he will also 
have enough support and creativity to chart a new 
course for the country, one that could plausibly be 
adopted by the other countries of South America. With 
Lula and his fellow progressive and radical leaders on 
the continent coming to the fore, we may well have 
witnessed in 2002 the culmination of not just the 
decisive resistance to 20 years of harsh neo-liberal rule, 
but the birth of a new, justice-based vision of the global 
economy. 


IMF Steals Idea, Mucks It Up (what else is new?) 


The biggest news coming out of the September 
meetings of the IMF and World Bank was the proposal 
from Anne Krueger, the second-ranking (and top U.S.) 
official at the IMF to create a body empowered to stem 
crises in countries facing default. Argentina has been 


the inspiration for her “sovereign debt restructuring 
mechanism,” which, in her conception, would be used 
primarily for “middle-income” countries facing an 
imminent crises with international repercussions. 


The original idea for such a panel comes from Jubilee 
campaigns in Germany and Austria. They proposed a 
wholly-independent body of experts which would have 
the power to order a debt “standstill” for troubled 
countries and to impose solutions on crisis situations 
which would strike a balance of the interests of both 
creditors and debtors, whose claims would be 
considered in the context of the specific situation. 
These proposals purposely left room for a determination 
that the debts should be comprehensively cancelled or 
judged illegitimate because of their origin (corruption, 
failed projects, etc.). The panel would also be available 
to all indebted countries, and not restricted to 
monumental crises. 


The IMF proposal, not surprisingly, is more tame. In 
addition to the limits on its use, the creditors would 
maintain ultimate control over the mechanism, and the 
IMF itself would be exempt from its determinations. 
The IMF would also play a key role in determining 
which countries qualify for consideration by the panel. 
Creditors would also be under no formal obligation to 
accept the findings of the panel 


Even this exceedingly moderate proposal has been 
strongly opposed by private banks. The progress made 
in September was in the U.S. Treasury Department’s 
unambiguous announcement that it supported 
Krueger's proposal, about which it had earlier sent very 
mixed signals. The proposal is now supposed to be 
developed and formally presented at the April meetings 
of the IMF and World Bank boards. 


Civil society organizations from Europe and North 
America will be working to prevent the boards from 
approving, or, if possible, even considering the IMF 
proposal. We will be arguing for a truly independent 
body, with appropriate scope and power to make 
responsible judgments about the legitimacy and 
cancellation of debts. Our struggle in this case will be 
an uphill battle, but we believe that public (and 
Congressional) support for a broader consideration of 
the continuing debt crisis can be mobilized. 


The Privatization Agenda 


It has become clearer in recent months that the World 
Bank’s privatization schemes, whose outlines have 
been described in past issues of Economic Justice 
News by Nancy Alexander, are indeed slated to be the 
new emphasis for that institution. This is very bad news 
both for economic democracy -- people will have little 
voice in determining how national assets are valued 
and handled -- and basic survival -- essential services 
like water provision, health care, education, etc. will be 
sold off to the highest bidders with little guarantee that 
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the most vulnerable people will continue to have 
access. 


The process of inviting corporations and “operational” 
non-governmental organizations (relief agencies and 
other contractors) to take over provision of basic 
services by choosing the most profitable sectors and 
customers is underway. As subsidy programs for 
impoverished people are eliminated, these private 
actors will be subsidized by grants from the World Bank 
and wealthy governments, so that they can promise to 
serve the general population and be guaranteed a 
profit. 


It appears more plausible now than ever to say that the 

Bank, after working with the IMF to devastate 
governments through structural adjustment, is now 
insisting that to get any further assistance, the 
government’s last responsibilities and assets must be 
turned over to private actors, often foreign. Does the 
Bank’s private sector development strategy represent 
the next phase in dispossessing citizens of poor 
countries? Stay tuned.... 


“What Should We Do About The United States?” 


-slogan emerging from Bali Preparatory conference for 
the World Summit on Sustainable Development 


The legacy of Seattle is a positive one, which people in 
the U.S. will probably, at the next turn of the century, 
cite as a defining historical moment (along with 
September 11, 2001). But the determination of those 
behind the corporate globalization agenda continues to 
challenge our capacity to resist it. We are doing well, 
but we will need to intensify our own struggle and stand 
in solidarity with others in the months and years to 
come. 


It is particularly hard to be sanguine in the face of the 
most reactionary regime to control Washington for 
many decades. As the Bush regime prepares itself for 
a war best explained by commercial motivations and 
old-fashioned imperialism, it is also crafting new and 
more sinister ways of subverting foreign aid, the United 
Nations, and the very notion of international relations. 
Opposing this government will be among the most 
important tasks for U.S. global justice activists over the 
next two years. Finding a realistic alternative to the 
Democratic Party, and/or fighting for real campaign 
finance reform will be necessary components of that 
struggle. European governments, like the U.S. 
Democratic Party, must also be encouraged to act with 
increased force and determination to resist the Bush 
Administration’s impulse to launch the planet into rapid 
ecological and political chaos. 


In the new world that we have come to face in the U.S. 
since September 11th and in the Bush Administration’s 
decision to aggressively pursue the secret longings of 
the imperialist right wing, we find that the World Bank is 
being used quite plainly to reward those countries that 
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support U.S. goals. Pakistan has won unprecedented 
levels of generosity in debt relief from the Bank, and 
Turkey, facing a crisis similar to Argentina’s, has been 
allowed to take out loans far in excess of the quota a 
member country would normally be limited to. Cowed 
by the erratic support and condemnation from the U.S. 
Treasury Department, the World Bank has apparently 
chosen to play to some of Secretary Paul O’Neill’s 
obsessions by emphasizing results and standards, and 
is consciously avoiding controversy with opponents like 
ourselves. Instead of confidently lecturing borrowing 
governments on their problems, the Bank has tried to 
adopt the role of advocate for the Global South. Its 
main messages now focus on the need for wealthy 
governments to open their markets to Southern exports, 
provide more development assistance, and eliminate 
agricultural subsidies (the latter being a U.S. policy 
that). Its criticism, often explicit, of U.S. policy is 
tempered by the fact that O’Neill is obviously 
uncomfortable with U.S. agricultural subsidies, and has 
even publicly disagreed with the Bush steel tariffs. The 
more open disagreements on development policy 
between the U.S. and Europe have also provided space 
for the Bank to fill this new role, one which conveniently 
obscures the Bank’s own role in creating the 
vulnerabilities and dependency that magnify the impact 
of such polices. 


There are nonetheless persistent rumors that World 
Bank President James Wolfensohn, a Democrat 
appointed by President Clinton in 1995, will be asked to 
step down by President Bush. Rumored replacements 
include James Baker and Paul O’Neill. While this whole 
guessing game remains very’ uncertain, and 
Wolfensohn should not be underestimated as a 
politician, it is clear that the Baker/O’Neill threat 
strengthens the U.S. hand in insisting that the Bank limit 
its involvement outside programs which offer tangible 
advantages for U.S. business. 


At the IMF, meanwhile, the arrogance which was once 
its hallmark has been worn down by the series of crises 
it now faces in long-time client countries. Instead of 
advancing positive arguments on behalf of their 
policies, IMF officials now spend more time 
acknowledging mistakes and making vague promises of 
change. 


For the second half of Bush’s term, much will be 
determined by how much the Administration focuses on 
using the international financial institutions to advance 
U.S. interests, or how much success ideologues like 
Allan Meltzer, now advising the Administration, can 
have in reducing the scope and size of the institutions. 
The 50 Years Is Enough Network does find points of 
overlap between the critiques of the Congressional 
committee, known as the Meltzer Commission, which 
eviscerated the institutions. But while taking some 
pleasure in seeing the institutions weakened, we also 
find ourselves fearful that the power to control the 
economies of Southern and transition countries will be 
increasingly turned over to the private sector and to 





U.S. government ideologues, both less accountable and 
less concerned with fairness than even the World Bank. 


It’s a complex world we face now. Our guiding principle 
continues to be acting in solidarity with the Global South 
to restore economic democracy. We hope to see you 
on the barricades and in the church basements, 
community meetings, and affinity group convergences 
where the education and strategizing necessary to 
propel the Global Justice Movement forward happen. 


Soren Ambrose 
Contact for this article 


50years@50years.org 


The Reemergence' Of 
Politics 


Balance-Of-Power 


By Walden Bello. Professor of sociology and public 
administration at the University of the Philippines and 
executive director of Focus on the Global South, a 
Bangkok-based analysis and advocacy institute. 


People speak and write today about feelings of utter 
powerlessness to prevent the coming war. So powerful 
is the US. And so determined to strike. 


Impotence in the face of the supremely powerful. With 
our imagination limited by memories of the superpower 
standoffs and ambiguous victories and defeats of the 
Cold War period, it is tempting to see the current 
situation as unique. 


et the world has been here before. In the summer of 
1940, after the fall of France, when Nazi Germany's 
determined drive to global dominance seemed 
unstoppable by any possible combination of forces. In 
the Europe of the early 1800's, when a seemingly 
invincible Napoleon put to rout in battle after battle any 
military alliance its many foes could muster. 


The last few years and the coming ones have been and 
will be bad for world peace. They are, however, rich in 
lessons about international power relations. And the 
lessons are not all grim. Hegemony and Insecurity 


To be sure, the first lesson is discouraging: that 
unchallenged superpower status stimulates conflict, not 
peace. This did not seem so clear in the immediate 
aftermath of the Cold War. Then, there was widespread 
in the West an expectation that the US would use its 
sole superpower status to undergird a multilateral order 
that would institutionalize its hegemony but assure an 
Augustan peace globally. Even some people not 
enamored of the United States speculated that with 
superpower rivalry gone and all other potential rivals 
taking themselves out of the competition, Washington's 
quest for military superiority and strategic advantage 
would slow down. Europe, Japan, and China seemed 
ready to settle down to a condition of controlled 
competition in the economic sphere while accepting 
long-term American dominance in the security area. 


In fact, as the nineties rolled on, it became clear that 
what the end of the Cold War ushered in was a volatile 
period more dangerous than the Cold War, when the 
superpower standoff warded off big wars, contained 
smaller wars, and gave relations among states a certain 
predictability. The instability of the new era did not 
stem primarily from the emergence of "irrational" non- 
state actors that were prepared to engage in 
"asymmetric warfare" against conventionally powerful 
state actors, though many Beltway intellectuals made 
their names painting terrorists as the greatest threats to 
global peace and stability in the post-Cold War era. It 
came from the transformation of the balance of power in 
the global state system. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 


The balance of power among states is the subject of 
John Mearsheimer's magnum opus The Tragedy of 
Great Power Politics. Regarded as the definitive work 
on the subject, the book argues persuasively that in all 
balance of power systems, great powers aim not so 
much to achieve a defensive balance against their rivals 
as to achieve a significant degree of military and 
political advantage over them. Mearsheimer is also 
correct that "bipolar" systems such as the US-Soviet 
faceoff that dictated the dynamics of the Cold War 
period are more stable and less likely to break down 
than "multipolar" systems like the pre-Word War II 
situation, which was marked by relative equality among 
a number of powerful states. 


What Mearsheimer fails to tell us, however, is that the 
situation most productive of conflict, tension, and 
instability is one where there is one overwhelmingly 
dominant power surrounded by a number of midget 
powers--meaning today's world. He quotes with 
approval Kant's comment that "It is the desire of every 
state, or of its ruler, to arrive at a condition of perpetual 
peace by conquering the whole world, if that were 
possible." Yet he does not seem to appreciate the fact 
that Kant's insight is perhaps of greatest relevance in 
the post-Cold War world, where American military and 
political preponderance is unmatched. 


This intellectual failure is jarring, and it stems from a 
primordial belief that Washington, unlike other great 
powers, is not just motivated by naked realpolitik but by 
the desire for a benign global order as well. These 
ideological blinders prevent Mearsheimer and many 
other American intellectuals from appreciating the fact 
that the US has switched its role from that of being an 
“offshore balancer" against would- be hegemons like 
Hitler and the former Soviet Union to being itself an 
aggressive power bent on achieving world hegemony. 


THE UNILATERALIST CONJUNCTURE 
Many critics of US power, for their part, attribute George 


W. Bush's unilateralism to the self-centered, provincial 
worldview of the American right. This explanation 
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confuses cause and effect. Bush's unilateralist ideology 
is a product of a unique structural conjuncture: the 
consolidation of the civilian-military "defense 
establishment" that won the Cold War as the dominant 
faction of the US elite and the disappearance of an 
effective countervailing force to US power in the global 
state system. 


To mask its shift from containment to hegemony, 
however, the defense establishment needed a 
rationale, and the last decade saw its invoking a 
succession of actors to fill the role vacated by the 
Soviet Union-North Korea, China, Al Qaeda, the "Axis 
of Evil." Paying very little respect to the actual state and 
capacity of the targeted regimes, this process was 
embarrassingly opportunistic and failed to achieve 
credibility even among a critical mass of its prime target 
group, the American people. >From this perspective, 
the September 11 attack was a godsend that 
consolidated domestic support for the open-ended and 
preemptive unilateralist interventionism that was 
articulated in George W. Bush's historic speech on 
Sept. 17, 2002. 


As for the multilateralist paradigm, this was never a 
serious alternative entertained by any significant faction 
of the US elite except perhaps for marginalized old 
liberal circles and personalities like Jimmy Carter. Bill 
Clinton, who distrusted fellow Democrat Jimmy Carter, 
may have invoked multilateralist rhetoric but he did not 
hesitate to act unilaterally-- as he did when he ordered 
the bombing of Serbia despite European objections 
during the Kosovo crisis. 


CONTAINING WASHINGTON 


That is the bad news. The good news is that even when 
backed up by overwhelming force, unchallenged 
hegemony is a transient state. As was the case in 
Napoleonic Europe, lesser powers may calculate that a 
posture of compliance or subservience may be 
necessary in the short- term, but they know that it is 
disastrous as a long-term strategy, for it is simply an 
invitation to more aggression. This is what the UN 
Security Council standoff over Iraq is all about. It is less 
about Saddam's compliance and more about containing 
a hegemon that feels it has a blank cheque to 
intervene, topple, and depose anywhere in the world 
with the dangerous rationale of preventing a threat, no 
matter how abstract, from "reaching the American 
people." If France and Germany at this point seem 
willing to go the distance in stubbornly blocking the US 
from waging war on Iraq, it is to discourage future US 
moves that might pose a more direct threat to their 
national security. Cultural bonds or a sense of 
generosity for being liberated from Nazism 50 years 
ago are weak rationales when compared to the fear of 
encouraging aggressive ambitions that could translate 
into economic bullying in the short term and military 
blackmail in the long term. 
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However the current Iraq crisis is resolved-and indeed 
France and Germany may yet capitulate under 
pressure-it has already accelerated the decline of the 
Atlantic Alliance of the Cold War era, a development 
captured in US Secretary of Defense Donald 
Rumsfeld's disdainful comments about recalcitrant "Old 
Europe." And it marks the rebirth of balance of power 
politics, with the lesser powers moved into active 
cooperation to contain US aggression. Joining France 
and Germany in what is emerging as this era's version 
of the pre-World War | Triple Alliance are China and 
Russia, with the more weighty developing countries like 
Brazil and perhaps even South Korea eventually 
hopping on board. Though individual members may 
change, this coalition is likely to be long-term. And, 
unlike currently, where its real dynamics are clouded by 
the debate over the question of Saddam's alleged 
possession of weapons of mass destruction, its basis 
will eventually be more clearly articulated as the 
defense of national and global security against the 
American threat. 


GLOBAL RESISTANCE This reemergence of a system 
of containment at the level of the state system must be 
seen in the context of the advance of other movements 
of global resistance. There are, of course, the Islamic 
fundamentalists, who have made tremendous gains 
among the Arab and Muslim masses owing to the US 
mailed-fist response to September 11 events and its 
alliance with Israel. The coming war on Iraq is likely to 
drastically weaken the so-called moderate regimes in 
the Arab and Muslim world and eventually give rise to 
governments uncompromising in their resistance to US 
interventionism. Not too long from now, we may see 
radical Islamic regimes in Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and 
Indonesia. Then there is the burgeoning global 
movement against corporate- driven globalization, 
which has, in the last year and a half, fused with the 





anti-war movement to form a powerful anti-US front at 
the level of international civil society. Like the Islamic 
fundamentalist movement, elements of this diverse 
movement are likely to assume state power in a number 
of countries in the coming years. Indeed, they already 
have in a number of Latin American countries-in Brazil, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador. 


Islamic fundamentalism and the _ anti-corporate 
globalization movement will not mainly function to add 
diplomatic and material weight to the containment of the 
US. What they will do is something equally important 
though, and that is to erode the legitimacy of the 
American enterprise and expose it for what it is: a 
naked bid for hegemony. This is critical since the 
staying power of hegemons is ultimately based on the 
perception of their legitimacy. 


The next few years and decades are likely to witness 
ever more brazen efforts to reorder the world to better 
serve US interests. But they will also consolidate an 
anti-US coalition of the less powerful while accelerating 
the spread of anti-US movements in global civil society. 
This is not the unchallenged hegemony _ that 
Washington aspires for, but the classic dynamics of 
overreach, of overextension. For if there is one 
unambiguous lesson in the history of nations, it is that 
empire is transient while resistance is permanent. 
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05/02 

AUSTRIA : hitp:/www.attac-austria.org/termine/termine.php 
Innsbruck 

DANMARK : hitp:/www.attac-danmark.dk/kalender/index.asp 
Kgbenhavn 

DEUTSCHLAND : hitp://www.attac-netzwerk.de/termine/index.php 
Karlsruhe 

FINLAND : hitp:/www.attac.kaapeli.fi/kalenteri 

Helsinki 

FRANCE : hitp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?7langue= 
Grenoble + Bastia + Paris 15 + La Rochette + Quimper + Paris 10 
NORGE : hitp:/Awww.attac.no/index.php?url=%2Fkalenderliste.php 
Oslo 


06/02 

AUSTRIA : hitp:/www.attac-austria.org/termine/termine.php 

Graz + Steyr 

BRITAIN : hittp:/www.attac.org.uk/attac/html/calendar.vm 

London 

DANMARK : hitp:/www.attac-danmark.dk/kalender/index.asp 
Kgbenhavn 

DEUTSCHLAND :: hitp://www.attac-netzwerk.de/termine/index.php 
Karlsruhe 

FRANCE : hitp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?7langue= 
Sainte Savine + Paris 18 + La Rochelle + Eaubonne + Marseille 


07/02 

DEUTSCHLAND : http://www.attac-netzwerk.de/termine/index.php 
Karlsruhe + Munchen 

FRANCE : hitp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?7langue= 
Arras + Quimperlé 


08/02 

DEUTSCHLAND : hittp://www.attac-netzwerk.de/termine/index.php 
Miinchen 

FRANCE : hitp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?7langue= 
Metz + Quimper + Lyon + Cergy-Pontoise 


09/02 
DEUTSCHLAND : hitp://www.attac-netzwerk.de/termine/index.php 
Munchen 


10/02 

AUSTRIA : hitp:/www.attac-austria.org/termine/termine.php 
GieBhubl 

BRITAIN : hittp:/www.attac.org.uk/attac/html/calendar.vm 

London 

DANMARK : hitp:/www.attac-danmark.dk/kalender/index.asp 
Kgbenhavn + Esbjerg 

FRANCE : hittp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Annapes + Evreux + Clisson + Argenteuil + Evreux 
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11/02 

FRANCE : hittp:/www. france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?7langue= 

La Penne sur Huveaune + Val de Brenne + Thonon + Chalons en Champagne + St Brieuc + Lyon 
NORGE : hitp:/Awww.attac.no/index.php?url=%2Fkalenderliste.php 


Oslo + Larvik 


12/02 

AUSTRIA : hitp:/www.attac-austria.org/termine/termine.php 

Linz 

FRANCE : hitp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?7langue= 

Metz + Vendome + Nantes + Aix en Provence + Grenoble + Marseille 01 


